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WASHINGTON AFTEE THE REVOLUTION, 1784-1799. 

BY WILLIAM S. BAKER. 

(Continued from page 369.) 

17M. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 1. 

At Philadelphia: "January 6. — On "Wednesday last 
[January 1], New Year's day — Members of both Houses 
of Congress — Heads of Departments — Foreign Ministers — 
Members of the Society of the Cincinnati — Officers of the 
Militia, &c, waited on the President of the United States, 
to offer him the compliments of the Season." — Dunlap and 
Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 9. 

At Philadelphia : " The news of this evening is, that the 
Queen of France is no more. 1 When will the savages be 
satiated with blood ? No prospect of peace in Europe, and 
therefore none of internal harmony in America. "We cannot 
well be in a more disagreeable situation than we are with 
all Europe, with all Indians, and with all Barbary rovers. 
Nearly one half the continent is in constant opposition to 
the other, and the President's situation, which is highly 
responsible, is very distressing. He made me a very friendly 
visit yesterday, which I returned to-day, and had two hours' 
conversation with him alone in his cabinet." — John Adams 
to Mrs. Adams, January 9. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

At Philadelphia: "February 24. — Saturday [February 
22], being the anniversary of that auspicious event the 
birth of the President of the United States, the same was 

1 Marie Antoinette was executed October 16, 1793. 
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observed here with unusual demonstrations of joy." — Dun- 
lap and Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser. 

" A Federal Salute ushered in the dawn, and the bells of Christ Church 
rang peals at intervals through the day. At noon the Members of both 
Houses of Congress — the Heads of Departments — the Foreign Ministers — 
his brother veterans, the Society of the Cincinnati — the Governor, Civil 
and Military Officers of this Commonwealth — the Reverend Clergy — the 
Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania — and a great assemblage of 
other citizens, waited on the President at his house to pay him their 
respects and congratulations. 

" The Light Horse, Artillery, & Light Infantry, which paraded in honor 
of the day, were more numerous than on any recent occasion — and their 
truly soldier-like appearance merits the highest approbation. Repeated 
federal salutes were fired in the course of the day, by the artillery in High 
Street. The field officers of the militia were dressed in new and elegant 
uniforms on this occasion. The general joy and hilarity evinced this day, 
indicate that the purest republican principles actuate the public mind. The 
President enters into the 63d year of his age. 

" The Managers of the City Dancing Assembly gave a Ball in the even- 
ing. They were honored with the company of the President and Mrs. 
Washington, several of the Foreign Ministers, a number of the members 
of Congress, the Secretaries of the treasury and of war, the Governors of 
the State and of the Western Territory, and the most brilliant display of 
beauty, perhaps, ever exhibited in this city. The countenances of all 
present, appeared perfectly congenial with the happy occasion." — Idem. 

' ' Saturday last [February 22] M. Fauchet, the new Minister from France 
was introduced to the President of the United States, by Mr. Randolph, 
Secretary of State." 1 — Idem. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 

At Philadelphia : " Enclosed you will find three Bank 
notes for one hundred dollars each ; out of which pay the 
Rev d . Mr. Muir of Alexandria Fifty pounds, and take his 
signature to the enclosed receipt." — Washington to WiUiam 
Pearce. 

This was an annual subscription to the Orphan School under the care of 
the Rev. James Muir, pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Alexandria. 
The following item in Washington's will refers to this school : " To the 

1 Edmund Randolph was appointed Secretary of State on the second of 
January as successor to Thomas Jefferson, who had resigned from the office 
December 31, 1793. The place of Mr. Randolph as Attorney-General was 
supplied by William Bradford, of Pennsylvania. 
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Trustees, (Governors or by whatsoever other name they may be designated) 
of the Academy in the Town of Alexandria, I give and bequeath, in Trust, 
Four thousand dollars, or in other words twenty of the shares which I hold 
in the Bank of Alexandria toward the support of a Free School, established 
at, and annexed to the said Academy for the purpose of educating such 
orphan children, or the children of such other poor and indigent persons as 
are unable to accomplish it with their own means, and who in the judgment 
of the trustees of the said Seminary, are best entitled to the benefit of this 
donation. . . . And to prevent misconception, my meaning is, and is hereby 
declared to be that, these twenty shares are in lieu of and not in addition to 
the Thousand pounds given by a missive letter some years ago [December 
17, 1785] in consequence whereof an annuity of fifty pounds has since been 
paid toward the support of that institution." 

SUNDAY, MABCH 2. 

At Philadelphia : " The price of Midlings and Ship stuff 
in Alexandria is greatly below the selling price in this 
market ; especially the first, which is 5 J dollars the barrel 
of 196 lbs — and the latter, from a dollar and half to two 
dollars p 1 . hundred — but as these articles never are so high 
there as here, you must enquire the most favorable season 
to dispose of them, and do it to the best advantage. — Keep 
me informed from time to time of the prices of Superfine 
and fine flour, that I may know when to strike for mine ; — 
and ask the Miller why he does not, as usual, note in his 
weekly returns the number of barrels he has packed of all 
the different kinds." — Washington to William Pearce. 

SUNDAY, MABCH 23. 

At Philadelphia : " Mr. Smith has, I believe, been fur- 
nished with fish from my landing, and if he will give as 
much as another, ought to have the preference ; — but before 
you positively engage, enquire what the other fisheries are 
disposed to sell at. — 4/. p r . thousand for Herrings, and 10/. p r . 
hundred for shad is very low. — I am, at this moment, paying 
6/. a piece for every shad I buy." — Washington to William 
Pearce. 

SUNDAY, MARCH 30. 

At Philadelphia : " I am sorry to hear your drilled and 
other wheat, makes but an indifferent appearance. — I was 
Vol. xx.— 32 
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in hopes such extreame fine weather as we have had during 
the whole month of March would have occasioned a pleasing 
change in both. — As grain puts on different looks at this 
season, according as the weather, while growing, happens 
to be, let me know from time to time how mine comes on. 
— If it stands thick enough on the ground, such uncommon 
mildness and warmth as we have had since February, must 
have recovered that Crop greatly, as well as the Winter 
Barley." — Washington to William Pearee. 

The letters from which the last three quotations are made form part of a 
series of one hundred and sixteen, written hy Washington to William Pearee, 
manager of the Mount Vernon farms from October, 1793, to January, 1797. 
The originals are in the possession of the Long Island Historical Society, and 
were published in 1889, with a historical and genealogical introduction and 
notes by Moncure Daniel Conway, being volume iv. of the Memoirs of that 
society. The letters quoted, it will be perceived, were all written on Sunday, 
and, with but few exceptions, this is the ease with the entire series, it having 
been the custom of the President to devote the afternoon of that day to his 
private correspondence. 

Upon a careful perusal of the letters comprising the series, we find that 
the smallest as well as the most important matters connected with his Mount 
Vernon interests are noted with a detail almost painfully minute. Letter 
after letter, many of them of considerable length, devoted to instructions as 
to building, labor, crops, and, in brief, everything pertaining to the manage- 
ment of a large landed estate ; disclosing an ability for the supervision of 
business by an absentee that would be remarkable had the writer been 
entirely free from responsibility other than the proper conduct of his own 
affairs. And when we reflect that these letters were written during the most 
trying and exacting period of Washington's life, we may well be impressed 
with the extraordinary qualities of a mind which could thus calmly with- 
draw from the engrossing consideration of matters of state, the harassing 
care of great office, to devote itself, with unfailing regularity, to the accu- 
rate and voluminous direction of private affairs, of which these letters are a 
most striking proof. 

Truly a remarkable record of a remarkable mind ! 

SUNDAY, APRIL 6. 

At Philadelphia : " I had no doubt but that the late cap- 
ture of our Vessels by the British Cruisers, followed by the 
Embargo 1 which had been laid on the Shipping in our 

1 Congress, in retaliation of the " Provision Order" of the British Council 
of November 6, 1793, passed (March 26, 1794) a joint resolution laying an 
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Ports, w d naturally occasion a temporary fall in the article 
of provisions ; — yet, as there are the same mouths to feed 
as before; — as the demand, consequently, will be as great; 
and as the Crops in other parts of the world will not be 
increased by these means, I have no doubt at all, but that, 
as soon as the present impediments are removed the prices 
of flour will rise to what it has been (at least) for which 
reason hold mine up to the prices mentioned in my last ; 
and if they are offered, make a provisory agreement, to be 
ratified, or not, by me ; — an answer to which can be obtained 
in a week." — Washington to William Pearce. 

TUESDAY, APBIL 8. 

At Philadelphia: "April 9. — I arrived here [Philadel- 
phia] on Monday evening; and yesterday dined with the 
President. The question of war or peace seems to be as 
much in suspense here as in New York when I left you. 
I am rather inclined to think that peace will continue, but 
should not be surprised if war should take place. In the 
present state of things, it will be best to be ready for the 
latter event in every respect." — John Jay to Mrs. Jay. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 15. 

At Philadelphia: "Let me know whether the message, 
which in the evening of yesterday I requested you to draw, 
will be ready by eleven o'clock this forenoon ?" — Washing- 
ton to Edmund Randolph. 

This message was the one in which Mr. Jay was nominated to the 
Senate as envoy extraordinary to England. The message which was sent 
in the next day, April 16, is as follows : " Gentlemen of the Senate; The 
communications which I have made to you during your present session, 
from the despatches of our minister in London [Thomas Pinckney], contain 
a serious aspect of our affairs with Great Britain. But, as peace ought to 
be pursued with unremitted zeal, before the last resource, which has so 
often been the scourge of nations, and cannot fail to check the advanced 

embargo on commerce for thirty days. The measure seemed to have chiefly 
in view the obstructing the supply of provisions for the British fleet and 
army in the West Indies. It operated quite as much against the French. 
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prosperity of the United States, is contemplated ; I have thought proper to 
nominate, and do hereby nominate, John Jay, as envoy extraordinary of 
the United States to his Britannic Majesty." 

The nomination of Mr. Jay, which was confirmed April 19, was made 
in consequence of a motion introduced in the House of Representatives 
(April 7), that all commercial intercourse with Great Britain and her sub- 
jects be suspended so far as respected all articles of the growth or manufac- 
ture of Great Britain or Ireland, until the surrender of the frontier posts, 
&c. This motion, if adopted, would have led directly to war. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 25. 

At Philadelphia : " April 26. — Yesterday about 11 o'clock, 
the President, accompanied by the Governor, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of War, and a number of respectable 
citizens, went down the river in one of the New Castle 
packets, to Fort Mifflin and other places on the banks of 
the Delaware." — Dunlap and Claypoole's American Daily 
Advertiser. 

TUESDAY, MAY 6. 

At Philadelphia: "To tell you that the order of his 
Britannic Majesty in council, of the 8th of June last, respect- 
ing neutral vessels, had given much discontent in the United 
States, and that that of the 6th of November and its result 
had thrown them into a flame, will hardly be news to you 
when you shall receive this letter. The subsequent order 
of the 8th of January has in a degree allayed the violence 
of the heat, but will by no means satisfy them without 
reparation for the spoliations on our trade, and the injuries 
we sustain from the non-performance of the treaty of peace. 
To effect these if possible by temperate means, by fair and 
firm negotiations, an envoy extraordinary is appointed, and 
will, I expect, sail in a few days. Mr. Jay is chosen for the 
trust. Mr. John Trumbull goes as his private Secretary." 
— Washington to Tobias Lear. 

The order of the British Council of the 8th of June, 1793, directed that 
armed vessels should arrest and send into port vessels loaded with corn or 
meal or flour destined for France, and all neutral vessels, save those of 
Denmark and Sweden, which should attempt to enter any blockaded port. 
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The order of the 6th of November, which was partially revoked by that of 
the 8th of January, 1794, directed English vessels to seize and bring to 
British ports " all ships laden with goods the produce of any colony belong- 
ing to France, or carrying provisions or other supplies for the use of any 
such colony." 

FRIDAY, JUNE 6. 

At Philadelphia : " June 6. — I had the honor of an inter- 
view with the President of the United States, to whom I 
was introduced by Mr. Dandridge, his secretary. He re- 
ceived me very politely, and after reading my letters, I was 
asked to breakfast." — Henry "Wansey, Excursion to the United 
States in 1794. 



" The President in his person, is tall and thin, but erect; rather of an 
engaging than a dignified presence. He appears very thoughtful, is slow 
in delivering himself, which occasions some to conclude him reserved, but 
it is rather, I apprehend, the effect of much thinking and reflection, for 
there is great appearance to me of affability and accommodation. He was 
at this time in his sixty-third year, being born February 11, 1732, O.S., 
but he has very little the appearance of age, having been all his life-time so 
exceeding temperate. There is a certain anxiety visible in his countenance 
with marks of extreme sensibility. ... 

1 ' Mrs. Washington herself made tea and coffee for us. On the table were 
two small plates of sliced tongue, dry toast, bread and butter, &c. but no 
broiled fish, as is the general custom. Miss Custis her grand-daughter, a 
very pleasing young lady, of about sixteen, sat next to her, and her brother 
George Washington Custis, about two years older than herself. There was 
but little appearance of form : one servant only attended, who had no 
livery ; a silver urn for hot water, was the only article of expence on the 
table. She appears something older than the President, though, I under- 
stand, they were both born in the same year ; short in stature, rather robust; 
very plain in her dress, wearing a very plain cap, with her grey hair closely 
turned up under it. She has routs or levees (whichever the people chuses 
to call them) every Wednesday and Saturday at Philadelphia, during the 
sitting of Congress. But the Anti-federalists object even to these, as tend- 
ing to give a super-eminency, and introductory to the paraphernalia of 
courts. ' ' — Wansey. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 15. 

At Philadelphia : " If nothing, unforseen by me at pres- 
ent, intervenes to prevent it, I shall leave this city for 
Mount Vernon the day after tomorrow; (tuesday) but as 
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the weather is warm, my horses fat and out of exercise, and 
I may have occasion to stop a day on the road, it is not 
probable I shall reach home before Sunday or Monday 
next." — Washington to William Pearce. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 17. 

Leaves Philadelphia : " June 19. — The President left this 
city on Tuesday [June 17], on a visit to his seat in Vir- 
ginia." — Dunlap and Ghypoole's American Daily Advertiser. 

"Baltimore, June 19. — At five o'clock this afternoon I reached this 
place, and shall proceed in the morning." — Washington to Edmund Ran- 
dolph. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25. 

At Mount Vernon : " I shall endeavour to be back by the 
time I allotted before I left Philadelphia, if I am able ; but 
an exertion to save myself and horse from falling among 
the rocks at the Lower Falls of the Potomac, whither I 
went on Sunday morning [June 22] to see the canal and 
locks, has wrenched my back in such a manner as to pre- 
vent my riding ; and hitherto has defeated the purposes for 
which I came home. My stay here will only be until I can 
ride with ease and safety, whether I accomplish my own 
business or not." — Washington to Edmund Randolph. 

MONDAY, JUNE 30. 

At Mount Vernon: "I expect to leave this place on 
Thursday [July 3] for Philadelphia ; and if, upon inquiry at 
Georgetown, I should find the upper road the smoothest and 
best, I shall proceed by it." — Washington to Edmund Ran- 
dolph. 

MONDAY, JULY 7. 

At Philadelphia : " July 9. — Monday afternoon [July 7] 
the President of the United States arrived in town from the 
southward." — Dunlap and Glaypoole's American Daily Adver- 
tiser. 
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" Philadelphia, July 13. — I arrived in this City myself on Monday [July 
7] ; made rather worse by my journey, and a wetting I got on the Boad on 
Saturday ; having travelled all day through a constant Kain. . . . P. S 
Mrs. Washington desires you will send her by the first Vessel to this place 
one doz n of the best Hams, and half a doz" Midlings of Bacon.— "Weigh the 
whole and send me the Account of it." — Washington to William Pearce. 

THUBSDAT, JULY 10. 

At Philadelphia: "July 10. — I waited on Mr. Ran- 
dolph, who immediately accompanied me and introduced 
me to the President of the United States. He said little 
or nothing to me upon the subject of the business on which 
I am to be sent [as Resident Minister to the United Neth- 
erlands]. All his directions and intentions on this head I 
am to receive through the medium of his Ministers. I dined 
with him General and Mrs. Knox, Mr. Randolph and Mr. 
Bradford were there, and also Mrs. R. Morris." — Diary of 
John Quincy Adams. 

" July 11. — By the invitation of the President, I attended the reception he 
gave to Piomingo and a number of other Chickasaw Indians. Five Chiefs, 
seven Warriors, four boys and an interpreter constituted the Company. 
As soon as the whole were seated the ceremony of smoking began. A 
large East Indian pipe was placed in the middle of the Hall. The tube 
which appeared to be of leather, was twelve to fifteen feet in length. The 
President began and after two or three whiffs, passed the tube to Piomingo ; 
he to the next chief, and so all round . . . When it was finished, the Pres- 
ident addressed them in a speech which he read, stopping at the close of 
every sentence for the interpreter to translate it . . . Piomingo then de- 
sired he might be excused from giving his talks at this time, being very 
unwell, but promised to give them in a few days. They then made several 
inquiries respecting the Cherokees who have recently been here. 1 Their 
questions discovered a mixture of curiosity and animosity. These two 
nations are at war, and the Chickasaws spoke of the others as perfidious 
people. The fides punica it seems is not confined to civilized nations. 

" The informal conversation was held while wine, punch and cake were 



1 " June 7. — Yesterday arrived here in the brig Fame, Capt. Hunt, eight 
days from Charleston, twenty-one Indian Chiefs, or head warriors, of the 
Cherokee nation, deputised by that nation to treat with the President of the 
United States. They were conducted from the place of landing to the 
accommodations provided for them by the directions of the Governor of this 
State." — Dunlap and Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser. 
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carrying round . . . These formalities employed about an hour ; after 
which they rose, shook hands with us all, and departed." — Diary of John 
Quincy Adams. 

SUNDAY, JULY 20. 

At Philadelphia : " I know of no pursuit in which more 
real & important service can be rendered to any Country,, 
than by improving its agriculture — its breed of useful ani- 
mals — and other branches of a husband-mans cares." — 
Washington to Sir John Sinclair. 

"WEDNESDAY, JULY 30. 

At Germantown : " August 3. — I removed to this place on 
Wednesday last [July 30], in order to avoid the heat of the 
City of Philadelphia. — It is probable I shall remain here 
until about the middle of September." — Washington to- 
William Pearce. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 7. 

At Germantown : Issues a proclamation warning the 
insurgents in the western parts of Pennsylvania to desist 
from their opposition to the laws laying duties upon spirits 
distilled within the United States and upon stills. 

In this proclamation, after briefly stating the doings of the insurgents, 
the measures thus far pursued by the government, and the principal point* 
of the law which authorized force to be employed against insurrectionary 
movements, the President expressed the opinion that the time had come 
when it was necessary to call out the militia for this purpose ; and the in- 
surgents were warned that, unless they should disperse before the 1st of 
September, the law would be put in execution. In pursuance thereof a 
requisition was issued for raising 12,950 of the militia, 1 to be held in readi- 
ness to march at a moment's warning : Pennsylvania, 5200 ; New Jersey,. 
2100 ; Maryland, 2350 ; Virginia, 3300. The militia were called out on the 
2d of September, and the President, in a proclamation of the 25th of the 
month, expressed his satisfaction at learning of their patriotic alacrity in 
obeying the call, and that a force, which, according to every reasonable ex- 
pectation, was adequate to the exigency, was already in motion to the scene 
of disaffection. 

1 This requisition was afterward augmented to fifteen thousand. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 30. 

At Germantown : " I will undertake without the gift of 
prophecy, to predict, that it will be impossible to keep this 
country in a state of amity with Great Britain long, if the 
posts are not surrendered. A knowledge of these being 
my sentiments would have little weight, I am persuaded^ 
with the British administration, and perhaps not with the 
nation in effecting the measure ; but both may rest satisfied 
that, if they want to be in peace with this country, and to 
enjoy the benefits of its trade, to give up the posts is the 
only road to it. "Withholding them, and consequences we 
feel at present continuing, war will be inevitable." — Wash- 
ington to John Jag, at London. 

It was stipulated in Article VII. of the definitive treaty of peace of 
September 3, 1783, that the British government should with all conven- 
ient speed withdraw its armies from every post, place, and harbour 
within the United States. The troops, however, had not as yet been with- 
drawn from the posts of Mackinaw, Detroit, Fort Erie, Niagara, Oswego, 
Oswegatchie (on the St. Lawrence), and Port-au-fer and Dutchman's Point 
on Lake Ohamplain. It was the opinion of the President that all the 
difficulties with the Indians were the result of the conduct of the British 
agents protected by these frontier posts. They endeavored to remove 
friendly tribes over the line, and also to keep those who were hostile to 
the United States in a state of irritation ; and they also furnished the 
whole with arms, ammunition, clothing, and even provisions to carry on the- 
war. Prom these facts came the positive conviction (expressed in the above- 
quoted letter) that without their surrender a state of amity with Great 
Britain could not long be continued. The surrender of these posts, thus 
urged by Washington, was incorporated in Article II. of the " Jay Treaty," 
concluded at London, October 25, 1795, it being stipulated that His Majesty 
should withdraw all his troops and garrisons from all posts and places 
within the boundary lines assigned by the treaty of peace with the United 
States ; this evacuation was to take place on or before the first day of June, 
1796. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 

At Germantown: "Love is a mighty pretty thing, but 
like all other delicious things it is cloying ; and when the 
first transport of the passion begins to subside, which it 
assuredly will do, and yield — oftentimes too late — to more 
sober reflections, it serves to evince, that love is too dainty 
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& food to live upon alone, and ought not to be considered 
further than as a necessary ingredient for that matrimonial 
happiness which results from a combination of causes ; none 
of which are of greater importance than that the object on 
whom it is placed should possess good sense, — good disposi- 
tions, — and the means of supporting you in the way you 
have been brought up, and who, at the same time, has a 
claim to the respect of the circle in which he moves." — 
Washington to Eliza Parke Guslis. 

Eliza Parke Custis, to whom this letter was addressed, was the eldest 
child of John Parke Custis, the son of Mrs. Washington, who died in No- 
vember, 1781. At the date of the letter she was living at Hope Park, Fair- 
fax County, Virginia, with her mother, who had married Dr. David Stuart, 
their former residence having been at Abingdon. Miss Custis married 
(March 21, 1796) Thomas Law, who had been chief of a large district in 
Bengal. In England his family was opulent and distinguished. Her sister 
Martha Parke Custis married (January 6, 1795), at the age of seventeen, 
Thomas Peter, son of Richard Peter, of Georgetown, Maryland. The two 
younger children, Eleanor Parke and George Washington Parke Custis, 
were brought up at Mount Vernon, as has been previously stated. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 

At Philadelphia : " September 21. — We left our Quarters 
at German Town yesterday, and are again fixed in this 
dity." — Washington to William Pearce. 

The President occupied the same house at Germantown in 1794 as in the 
previous year. Under date of September 24, 1794, the following entry 
occurs in his Cash Book : " Isaac Franks in Pull for House rent &c at Germ 
town p r rect.— 201.60." 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 

At Philadelphia : " I leave this on Tuesday for Carlisle, 
where I shall (from the information I expect to receive from 
the Insurgent Counties of this state) be better enabled to 
determine whether I shall proceed on with the Troops, than 
I can do here." — Washington to William Pearce. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 

Leaves Philadelphia : " September 30. — Having determined 
from the Report of the Commissioners, who were appointed 
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to meet the Insurgents in the "Western Counties in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and from other circumstances — to repair 
to the places appointed for the Rendezvous, of the Militia 
of New Jersey Pennsylvania Maryland & Virginia; I left 
the City of Philadelphia about half past ten o'clock this 
forenoon accompanied by Col Hamilton (Secretary of the 
Treasury) and my private Secretary [Bartholomew Dan- 
dridge]. 1 — Dined at Norris Town and lodged at a place 
called the Trap — the first 17, and the latter 25 miles from 
Philadelphia." — Washington's Diary. 

"At Norris Town we passed a detachment of Militia who were preparing 
to March for the Eendezvous at Carlisle — and at the Trap late in the even- 
ing, we were overtaken by Major [John] Stagg principal Clerk in the De- 
partment of War with letters from Gen 1 "Wayne & the Western Army con- 
taining official & pleasing accounts of his engagement [August 20th] with 
the Indians near the British Post at the Rapids of the Miami of the Lake — 
and of his having destroyed all the Indian Settlements on that River in the 
Vicinity of the said Post quite up to the grand Glaize — the quantity not less 
than 5000 Acres— and the Stores &c of Col° McGlee [M'Kee] the British 
Agent of Indian Affairs a mile or two from the Garrison." — Washington's 
Diary. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1. 

At Reading, Pennsylvania : " October 1. — Left the Trap 
early, and breakfasting at Pottsgrove 11 Miles we reached 
Reading to Dinner 19 miles farther where we found several 
detachm" of Infantry & Cavalry preparing for their March 
to Carlisle." — Washington's Diary. 

" October 2. — An accident happening to one of my horses, occasion 4 my 
setting out later than was intended — I got off in time, however, to make a 
halt (to bait my horses) at Womelsdorps [Womelsdorf] 14 miles and to 
view the Canal from Myerstown towards Lebanon — and the Locks between 
the two places ; which (four adjoining each other, in the dissent from the 



1 " September 80. — That great and good man General Washington, Presi- 
dent of the Dnited States, set out from his house on Market Street, with 
Secretary Hamilton on his left and his Private Secretary on his right, to 
head the troops called out to quell the insurrection to the westward." — 
Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 
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Summit ground along the Tulpihockin ; built of Brick ;) appeared admira- 
bly constructed. — Reached Lebanon at Night, 28 miles." — Washington' it 
Diary. 



FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3. 

At Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania : " October 3. — Breakfasted 
at Humels T[own]. 14 M and dined and lodged at Harris- 
burgh on the Banks of the Susquehanna 23 miles from 
Lebanon. 

" At Harrisburgh we found the first Regiment of New 
Jersey (about 560 strong) comm d by Col Turner drawn out 
to receive me — passed along the line, to my Quarters — and 
after dinner walked through and round the Town which is 
considerable for its age (of about 8 or 9 years) — The Sus- 
quehanna at this place abounds in the Rock fish of 12 or 15 
Inches in length & a fish which they call Salmon." — Wash- 
ington's Diary. 



"Harrisburgh, October 6. — On Friday last [October 3], the president of 
the United States arrived in this town. The pleasure excited, in beholding, 
for the first time, our beloved chief, in this borough, is not easily described. 
An address was delivered to him, by the burgesses, in behalf of the inhab- 
itants of the town, which he was pleased to answer." — Dunlap and Clay- 
poole's American Daily Advertiser, October 16. 



SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4. 

At Carlisle, Pennsylvania : " October 4. — Forded the Sus- 
quehanna; nearly a mile wide, including the Island. At 
the lower end of w oh the road crosses it. On the Cumber- 
land side I found a detachment of the Philadelphia light 
horse ready to receive, and escort me to Carlisle 17 miles ; 
where I arrived about 11 Oclock. — two miles short of it, I 
met the Governors of Pennsylvania [Thomas Mifflin] & 
New Jersey [Richard Howell] with all the Cavalry that had 
Rendezvoused at that place drawn up — passed them — and 
the Infantry of Pennsylvania before I alighted at my 
quarters." — Washington's Diary. 
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" Carlisle, October 8. — On Saturday last [October 4] the President of the 
United States arrived here. Every exertion was made by the respectable 
army now encamped, and by the inhabitants of this place to receive him 
with that respect correspondent to those sentiments of attachment and 
veneration, with which every good man and patriot had been long impressed. 
The Governors of Pennsylvania and Jersey, at the head of their respective 
squadrons of horse, and the friends of government inhabitants of this town, 
met him at some distance from the borough. The President was escorted 
by a detachment of Philadelphia horse, who left the camp at three o'clock 
in the morning of that day, and who arrived at the river as he had just 
passed it. He was accompanied by Secretary Hamilton, and his private 
secretary Mr. Dandridge. This grand procession passed through the borough 
to the camp. Here the horse formed on the right and left wings of the 
army, drawn up in martial order, and forming a line the most respecta- 
ble ever perhaps before displayed. Besides the great mass of respectable 
yeomanry, there might be seen as private troopers some of the principal 
officers of the state government, members of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania, officers who had commanded regiments in 
the continental service, merchants of the most respectable characters and 
fortunes, lawyers of eminent talents and property. Amongst the infantry 
as volunteer soldiers, there are young gentlemen of the first families in the 
respective states. Some of them men of great opulence, and a number of 
them of consequence in the commercial world. 

" The line was composed of the cavalry before mentioned, a regiment of 
artillery with 16 pieces, with the infantry from various parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, amounting in the whole to near three thousand men beautifully 
equipped, and all in handsome uniforms. The army was reviewed by the 
President who appeared to enjoy the utmost satisfaction at the illustrious 
display of patriotic exertion ; he remarked, as we are informed, that he had 
never beheld a more respectable body of troops, and some gentlemen who 
had been American officers in the late war with Great Britain, admitted 
that they had never seen at any period of the war so strong and fine a body 
of cavalry. In the evening the court house in this borough was illumi- 
nated by the federal citizens, and a transparency exhibited with the follow- 
ing inscriptions in large illuminated characters — in the front of the trans- 
parency, '"WASHINGTON IS EVER TRIUMPHANT.' On one side, 
'THE EEIGN OP THE LAWS;' on the other side, 'WOE TO AN- 
ARCHISTS.' " — Dunlap and Glaypoole's American Daily Advertiser, Oc- 
tober 17. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5. 

At Carlisle : " October 5. — Went to the Presbiterian Meet- 
ing and heard Doct r Davidson Preach a political Sermon, 
recommendatory of order & good government; and the 
excellence of that of the United States." — Washington's 
Diary. 
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"October 6th 1 to October 12. — Employed in organizing the several de- 
tachments, which had come in from different Counties of this State, in a 
very disjointed & loose manner ; — or rather I ought to have said in urging 
& assisting Gen 1 Mifflin to doit ; as I no otherwise took the command of the 
Troops than to press them forward, and to provide them with necessaries 
for their March, as well, & as far, as our means would admit. — To effect 
these purposes, I appointed General [Edward] Hand adjutant General on 
the 7th. On the 9th William Pindlay and David Eedick — deputed by the 
Committee of Safety (as it is dissignated) which met on the 2d of this month 
at Parkinson's Perry [now Monongahela City] arrived in Camp with the 
^Resolutions of the said Committee ; — and to give information of the State 
of things in the four "Western Counties of Pennsylvania to wit — Washing- 
ton Payette West 4 [Westmoreland] & Allegany in order to see if it would 
prevent the March of the Army into them. — At 10 o'clock I had a meeting 
with these persons in the presence of Gov r Howell (of New Jersey) the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Col Hamilton, & M r Dandridge: — Gov r Mifflin 
was invited to be present, but excused himself on Ace* of business. . . . 
On the 10 lh the light & legionary Corps under the immediate Command of 
Maj r [William] M°Pherson — The Jersey Regiment & Guirneys [Colonel 
Prancis Gurney] from Philadelphia, commenced their March under the 
orders of Governor Howell ; and the day following the whole body of Cav- 
alry (except the three Troops of Phil a Horse commanded by Capt" [John] 
Dunlap, as part of the legion above mentioned) under Genl White 2 — a new 
formed Corp of Independant uniform Companies under & several other 
Corps under the Command of Gov* Mifflin Marched all for the Rendezvous 
at Bedford." — Washington's Diary. 



SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12. 

At Chambersburg, Pennsylvania : " October 12. — Having 
settled these matters ; seen the Troops off, as before men- 
tioned ; given them their Rout & days Marching ; and left 
Maj r Gen 1 [William] Irvine to organize the remainder of the 
Pennsylvania detachments as they might come in, & to 
March them & the Jersey Troops on when refreshed, — I set 
out from Carlisle about 7 oclock this Morning — dined at 
Shippensburgh 21 miles & lodged at Chambersburgh 11 m. 
further where I was joined by the Adg* Gen 1 Hand." — 
Washington's Diary. 



1 On Monday, October 6, a number of the principal inhabitants of Car- 
lisle presented the President with an address, which he answered. 
1 Anthony W. White, Adjutant-General of New Jersey. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 13. 

At Williamsport, Maryland : " October 13. — Breakfasted 
at Greencastle [Pennsylvania] 10 Miles, & lodged at "Wil- 
liamsport, 14 Miles further." — Washington's Diary. 

" Williamsport, October 14. — "With pleasure we announce to the public, 
that the President of the United States arrived here last evening, in good 
health — his presence made every heart rejoice, and beat high with affection 
and gratitude — last night every window was illuminated — Early this morn- 
ing he set out for Cumberland." — Dunlap and Claypoole's American Daily 
Advertiser, October 25. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBEE 14. 

At Bath, Virginia : " October 14. — About Seven oclock,. 
or half after it, we left Williamsport ; and travelling up, on 
the Maryland side of the River, we breakfasted at one 

13 miles on our way — & crossing the Potomac a mile 

or two below Hancock Town lodged at the Warm Springs ; 
or Bath [now Berkeley Springs, Morgan County, West 
Virginia] ; 16 miles, from our breakfasting stage — and 2& 
from Williamsport." — Washington's Diary. 

"October 15. — Left Bath by seven oclock; & crossing the Cacapehon 
Mountain, and the Potomack Biver by a very rough Boad, we breakfasted 
at one Goldens — distant about 7 Miles — Bated our horses at a very indif- 
ferent place ab' 13 Miles further on — and lodged at the old Town 33 or 34 
Miles — This distance from the extreme badness of the Boad, more than half 
of it being very hilly, & great part of it Stoney, was a severe days journey 
for the Carriage horses; they performed it however well." — Washington's 
Diary. 

THUESDAY, OCTOBEB 16. 

At Cumberland, Maryland : " October 16. — After an early 
breakfast we set out for Cumberland — and about 11 oclock 
arrived there. — Three Miles from the Town I was met by a 
party of Horse under the command of Major [George] 
Lewis (my Nephew) and by Brig 1 Gen 1 [Samuel] Smith of 
the Maryland line, who Escorted me to the Camp ; where, 
finding all the Troops under Arms, I passed along the line 
of the Army ; & was conducted to a house the Residence of 
Major Lynn of the Maryland line (an old Continental Ofii- 
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cer) where I was well lodged & civily entertained." — Wash- 
ington's Diary. 

" October 17th & 18th. — Remained at Cumberland, in order to acquire a 
true knowledge of the strength condition &c of the Troops ; — and to see 
how they were provided, and when they could be got in readiness to pro- 
ceed. — I found upward of 3200 Men (Officers included) in this encampment ; 
Understood that about 500 more were at a little Village on the Virginia 
side, 11 Miles distant, called Frankfort, under the command of Maj r Gen 1 
[Daniel] Morgan ; that 700 more had arrived at that place the evening of 
the 18 th und r Brig' Mathews — and 500 More were expected in the course of 
a few days under Col Page. — and That the whole were well supplied with 
Prov M Forage & Straw. — Having requested that every thing might be 
speedily arranged for a forward movement, and a light Corps to be organ- 
ized for the advance under the command of Major Gen 1 Morgan, I resolved 
to proceed to Bedford next morn s ." — Washington's Diary. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19. 

At Bedford, Pennsylvania : " October 19. — In company 
with Gen 1 [Henry] Lee, who I requested to attend me, that 
all the arrangements necessary for the Army's crossing the 
Mount"" in two columns might be made ; — Their Routs & 
days Marches fixed, that the whole might move in Unison 
— and accompanied by the Adjutant General and my own 
family we set out, ab* eight oclock, for Bedford, and making 
one halt at the distance of 12 Miles, reached it a little after 
4 oclock in the afternoon being met a little out of the En- 
campment by Gov 1 Mifflin Gov' Howell — & several other 
Officers of distinction. — 

" Quarters were provided for me at the House of a M r 
[David] Espy, Prothonotary of the County of Bedford — 
to which I was carried & lodged very comfortably." — Wash- 
ington's Diary. 

" October 19. — The Cavalry this morning escorted the President about 
five miles from [the Cumberland] camp when he requested the Troops to 
return & taking leave spoke to Major George Lewis as follows : ' George, 
You are the eldest of five nephews that I have in this Army, let your con- 
duct be an example to them and do not turn your back untill you are or- 
dered.' . . . The Presidents 5 nephews are Major George Lewis, Commandant 
of the Cavalry. Major Lawrence Lewis Aid de Camp to Major Genl Mor- 
gan. Mr. Howell Lewis in Capt Mercer's troop and Mr. Sam 1 Washington 
{son of Col. Ch's "Washington), and Mr. Lawrence Washington (son of 
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Ool. Sam'l Washington) both of whom are light horsemen in the troop 
lately commanded by Capt. Lewis." — Diary of Robert Wellford, Surgeon- 
General. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 20. 

At Bedford: "October 20.— Called the Quarter Master 
General, Adjutant General, Contractor, & others of the 
Staff departm' before me, & the Commander in chief 
[Henry Lee], at 9 oclock this morning, in order to fix on 
the Routs of the two columns & their stages ; — and when 
they w d be able to put the Army in motion. — Also to obtain 
a correct return of the strength — and to press the command- 
ing Oflicers of Corps to prepare with all the Celerity in their 
power for a forward movement. — Upon comparing ace*" it 
was found that the army could be put in motion [on the] 
23 d — and it was so ordered. . . . Matters being thus arranged 
I wrote a farewell address to the Army through the Com- 
mander in chief Gov 1 Lee — to be published in orders — and 
having prepared his Instructions and made every arrange- 
ment that occurred, as necessary I prepared for my return 
to Philadelphia in order to meet Congress, and to attend to 
the Civil duties of my Office." — Washington's Diary. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21. 

Leaves Bedford : " Bedford, October 23. — We understand 
the President of the United States left Bedford, on his return 
to Philadelphia, on Tuesday last [October 21]." — Bunlap and 
Claypook's American Daily Advertiser, October 28. 



" Prom Cumberland and Bedford, the army marched in two divisions 
into the country of the insurgents. As had been foreseen, the greatness of 
the force prevented the effusion of blood. The disaffected did not venture 
to assemble in arms. Several of the leaders who had refused to give assur- 
ances of future submission to the laws were seized, and some of them de- 
tained for legal prosecution. A Mr. Bradford, who, in the latter stages of 
the insurrection, had manifested a peculiar degree of violence, and had 
openly advocated the appeal to arms, made his escape into the territories of 
Spain. 

"But although no direct and open opposition was made, the spirit of 
insurrection was by no means subdued. A sour and malignant temper dis- 

Vol. xx.— 33 
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played itself, which indicated but too plainly that the disposition to resist 
had only sunk under the pressure of the great military force brought into 
the country, but would rise again should that force be suddenly removed. 
It was, therefore, thought advisable to station for the winter, a detachment, 
to be commanded by major general Morgan, in the centre of the disaffected 
country. 

" Thus, without shedding a drop of blood, did the prudent vigour of the 
executive terminate an insurrection which, at one time, threatened to shake 
the government of the United States to its foundation." — Marshall's Wash- 
ington, Vol. V. p. 589. 



SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26. 

At "Wright's Perry, on the Susquehanna : 1 " Thus far I 
have proceeded without accident to man horse or carriage, 
altho' the latter has had wherewith to try its goodness; 
especially in ascending the North Mountain from Skinners 
by a wrong road ; that is, — by the old road which never was 
good and is rendered next to impassible by neglect. . . . 

"I rode yesterday afternoon thro' the rain from York 
Town to this place, and got twice in the height of it hung 
(and delayed by that means) on the rocks in the middle of 
the Susquehanna . . . I do not intend further than Lancaster 
to-day. — But on Tuesday, if no accident happens I expect 
to be landed in the City of Philadelphia." — Washington to 
Alexander Hamilton. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28. 

At Philadelphia : " October 29. — Yesterday morning the 
President of the United States, and his suite arrived in town 
from Bedford." — Dunlap and Claypoole's American Daily 
Advertiser. 



" Philadelphia, 31 October. — By pushing through the rain, which fell 
more or less on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, I arrived in this city before 
noon on Tuesday, without encountering any accident on the road, or any- 
thing more unpleasant than the badness of the ways, after the rains had 
softened the earth and made them susceptible of a deep impression of the 
wheels." — Washington to Alexander Hamilton. 

1 Now Columbia, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30. 

At Philadelphia : " November 1. — The Chevalier de Freire 
was on Thursday [October 30] presented by the Secretary of 
State, to the President, as Minister Resident of Her Most 
Faithful Majesty [Maria-Fran ces-Isabell a, Queen of Portu- 
gal], to the United States of America, and was received as 
such. 

" We also hear that Madam Freire was yesterday [October 
31] introduced to the President and Mrs. Washington." — 
Dunlap and Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 

At Philadelphia: "November 19. — This Day at twelve 
o'Clock the President of the United States met both Houses 
of the Legislature, in the Chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and delivered his Address." — Dunlap and Clay- 
poole's American Daily Advertiser. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 

At Philadelphia: "November 22. — This day the Senate 
waited on the President of the United States, and the Vice 
President in their name presented him with an answer to 
his speech to both Houses of Congress." — Dunlap and Clay- 
poole's American Daily Advertiser. 

"December 1. — Last Saturday [November 29] at twelve o'clock the 
House of Representatives of the United States waited on the President 
with their answer to his speech." — Idem. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4. 

At Philadelphia: "December 4. — We are happy in an- 
nouncing to the public that the President of the United 
States means to honor the Old American Company with his 
presence at the Theatre this evening." — The Aurora. 

"Old American Company.— THEATRE.— CEDAR [or South] Street. 
—LAST NIGHT THIS SEASON.— FOR THE BENEFIT of Mr. and 
Mrs. HALLAM. — This Evening, Thursday, December 4. — Will be pre- 
sented, a Comedy, called THE YOUNG QUAKER ; or The Fair Phila- 
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delphian. Written by O'Keefe, and performed in London with the most 
unbounded applause. — End of the Play (by particular desire) the Panto- 
mime Ballet of the TWO PHILOSOPHERS.— To which will be added, a 
new Musical Piece, called The CHILDREN in the Wood.— The MUSIC 
by Dr. Arnold, with additional SONGS by Mr. Carr.— End of the Farce, 
Mr. Martin will recite Dr. Goldsmith's celebrated Epilogue in the character 
of Harlequin. — The whole to conclude with a LEAP through A Barrel of 
FIRE."— Idem. 



WEDNESDAY, DECEMBEE 10. 

At Philadelphia: "December 11. — Yesterday returned 
from the western expedition Macpherson's volunteer bat- 
talion of blues, 1 headed by their friend general [Frederick] 
Frelinghuysen, who commanded the legion. At Broad- 
Street they were received under a discharge of artillery by 
a detachment which went out for that purpose — from Schuyl- 
kill they were escorted into the city by Captains [John] 
Dunlap, [Abraham] Singer, and [Matthew] M'Connell's 
Horse, in full uniform — their companions in the late truly 
glorious, successful, and bloodless expedition. ... As they 
passed the President's House who was at the door, the band 
played ; the Father of his country, expressed in his coun- 
tenance, more than can be described." — Dunlap and Clay- 
poole's American Daily Advertiser. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

At Philadelphia : " The considerations, which you have 
often suggested to me, and which are repeated in your 
letter of the 28th instant, as requiring your departure from 
your present office, are such as to preclude the possibility 
of my urging your continuance in it. This being the case, 
I can only wish that it was otherwise. 

" I cannot suffer you, however, to close your public ser- 
vice, without uniting with the satisfaction, which must 

1 A special body of volunteers formed for the purpose of assisting in quell- 
ing the "Whiskey Insurrection." They were organized into a battalion, 
and in compliment to their commander, Major William Macpherson, styled 
themselves "Macpherson Blues." On the threatened war with France, 
in 1798, the " Blues" were reorganized. 
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arise in your own mind from a conscious rectitude, my 
most perfect persuasion, that you have deserved well of 
your country." — Washington to Henry Knox. 

Timothy Pickering, at this time Postmaster-General, was appointed to 
succeed General Knox as Secretary of War on the 2d of January, 1795. 



1795. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 1. 

At Philadelphia : Issues a proclamation appointing Thurs- 
day, the nineteenth day of February, as a " Day of Public 
Thanksgiving and Prayer." 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 22. 

At Philadelphia: "A month from this day, if I should 
live to see the completion of it, will place me on the wrong 
(perhaps it would be better to say on the advanced) side of 
my grand climateric; and although I have no cause to 
complain of the want of health, I can religiously aver, that 
no man was ever more tired of public life, or more de- 
voutly wished for retirement than I do." — Washington to 
Edmund Pendleton. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28. 

At Philadelphia: "A plan for the establishment of a 
university in the Federal city has frequently been the sub- 
ject of conversation ; but, in what manner it is proposed to 
commence this important institution, on how extensive a 
scale, the means by which it is to be affected, how it is to 
be supported, or what progress is made in it, are matters 
altogether unknown to me." — Washington to the Commis- 
sioners of the Federal District. 

In continuing this letter, Washington wrote, "It has always heen a 
source of serious reflection and sincere regret with me, that the youth of 
the United States, should be sent to foreign countries for the purpose of 
education. Although there are doubtless many, under these circumstances, 
who escape the danger of contracting principles unfavorable to republican 
government, yet we ought to deprecate the hazard attending ardent and 
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susceptible minds, from being too strongly and too early prepossessed in 
favor of other political systems, before they are capable of appreciating 
their own. 

" For this reason I have greatly wished to see a plan adopted, by which 
the arts, sciences, and belles-lettres could be taught in their fullest extent, 
thereby embracing all the advantages of European tuition, with the means 
of acquiring the liberal knowledge, which is necessary to qualify our citi- 
zens for the exigencies of public as well as private life ; and (which with 
me is a consideration of great magnitude) by assembling the youth from 
the different parts of this rising republic, contributing from their intercourse 
and interchange of information to the removal of prejudices, which might 
perhaps sometimes arise from local circumstances." * 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 

At Philadelphia : " After so long an experience of your 
public services, I am naturally led at this moment of your 
departure from office (which it has always been my wish to 
prevent), to review them. In every relation, which you 
have borne to me, I have found that my confidence in your 
talents, exertions, and integrity has been well placed. I 
the more freely render this testimony of my approbation, 
because I speak from opportunities of information, which 
cannot deceive me, and which furnish satisfactory proof of 
your title to public regard. My most earnest wishes for 
your happiness will attend you in your retirement." — Wash- 
ington to Alexander Hamilton. 

Mr. Hamilton resigned the office of Secretary of the Treasury on the 31st 
of January. Oliver Wolcott, Jr., was appointed his successor on the 3d 
of February. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 

At Philadelphia: Thanksgiving day. Attends Christ 
Church, Second Street above Market. 2 

1 The national university in which the first President took so much in- 
terest, and towards the endowment of which he bequeathed the fifty shares 
of the Potomac Company donated to him by the State of Virginia, has not 
as yet been established. Several attempts, however, have been made to 
procure the proper legislation, but no positive action by Congress has been 
taken. The site selected by Washington is now occupied by the National 
Observatory. 

2 This building, erected 1727-44, is still standing in perfect preservation ; 
present rector, Rev. Charles Ellis Stevens. 
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" On a thanksgiving day appointed by the President for the suppression 
of the western insurrection, 1 I preached a sermon in his presence. The 
subject was the Connection between Religion and Civil Happiness. It was 
misrepresented in one of our newspapers. This induced the publishing of 
the sermon, 2 with a dedication to the President, pointedly pleading his 
proclamation in favour of the connection affirmed. . . . 

"The father of our country, whenever in this city [Philadelphia], as 
well during the revolutionary war as in his Presidency, attended divine 
service in Christ Church of this city ; except during one winter [1781-82] ; 
when, being here for the taking of measures with Congress towards the 
opening of the next campaign, he rented a house 3 near St. Peter's Church 
[Third and Pine Streets], then in parochial union with Christ Church. 
During that season, he attended regularly at St. Peter's. His behaviour 
was always serious and attentive ; but as your letter seems to intend an 
inquiry on the point of kneeling during the service, I owe it to truth to 
declare, that I never saw him in the said attitude. During his Presidency, 
our vestry provided him with a pew, ten yards in front of the reading desk. 
It was habitually occupied by himself, by Mrs. "Washington, who was regu- 
larly a communicant, and by his secretaries." — William White to the Rev 
B. B. C. Parker, November 28, 1832. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 

At Philadelphia: "February 20. — Cash paid M r John 
Greenwood of the City of New York in full for his services 
as Dentist to the present date, viz. 60 Dollars, sent by Post 
in B. Notes." — Washington's Cash Book. 

This early practitioner of dentistry in America was the son of Isaac 
Greenwood, of Boston, the first to follow the profession in that city. He 

1 This was not a thanksgiving day appointed especially for the suppres- 
sion of the Western or "Whiskey Insurrection ; but was the date named in 
the President's proclamation of January 1, for a " Day of Public Thanks- 
giving and Prayer," in which mention was made of the " seasonable con- 
troul which has been given to a spirit of disorder in the suppression of the 
late insurrection." 

2 " A Sermon on the Reciprocal Influences of Civil Policy and Religious 
Duty. Delivered in Christ Church, in the City of Philadelphia, on Thurs- 
day, the 19th of February, 1796, Being a day of General Thanksgiving. 
By "William White, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: March 2, 1795." 8vo, 
pp. 36. 

* No. 110 South Third Street, between "Walnut and Spruce Streets. This 
house, which at the time was the property of Benjamin Chew, was taken 
down about 1830. The house which now stands on the site is known as 
No. 242 South Third Street. 
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enlisted at the early age of fifteen in the Revolutionary army, was in the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and served in the expedition to Canada under General 
Arnold. He was also at the battle of Trenton, and afterward entered the 
naval privateer service, in which he remained until the close of the war. 
Mr. Greenwood then settled in New York, and became known as a success- 
ful dentist ; he has the reputation of being the first in the United States to- 
strike up a gold plate to serve as a base for artificial teeth, without a 
knowledge of it ever having been done before that time, 1799. 

John Greenwood, however, is best known as being the dentist of the first 
President, his services beginning at New York in 1789, at which time he 
constructed for him a complete set of teeth, including both upper and lower 
jaw. The entire upper portion was carved from a piece of sea-horse or hip- 
popotamus tusk ; into the lower portion, worked out of the same material, 
human teeth were inserted and fixed permanently by means of gold pivots. 
He afterward constructed other sets for the President. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 

At Philadelphia : " February 24. — Sunday last [February 
22] was the Birth-day of the President of the United States, 
when he entered into the Sixty-Fourth year of his age. The 
Auspicious Anniversary was yesterday celebrated with 
every expression of respect becoming the Members of a 
Free Republic towards the Father of his Country. The 
Members of both Houses of Congress — Foreign Ministers — 
the Eeverend Clergy, and other Citizens, and respectable 
Foreigners, assembled at the House of the President, to 
offer their congratulations. 

" At noon, a Federal salute was fired by a detachment of 
the Artillery — immediately after both Branches of the Leg- 
islature of this Commonwealth, preceded by the Governor, 
the President of the Senate [William Bingham], and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives [George Latimer], the Offi- 
cers of the Militia — and the Members of the Cincinnati, 
went in procession from the State House, escorted by a 
Militarj 7 Corps, to the House of the President of the United 
States — to present their felicitations on the occasion." — 
Dunlap and Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser. 



" February 26. — On Monday last [February 23] the anniversary of the 
President's birth was celebrated. The artillery announced the dawning of 
the day by a federal salute. In the morning the President was waited on 
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by Congress, the Cincinnati, and a vast number of citizens. In the evening 
he attended at a ball and supper given in honour of the day, by the City 
Dancing Assembly. The rooms were crowded by a brilliant assemblage of 
the Fair of the metropolis. Near 150 ladies, and nearly twice the number 
of citizens were present. A greater display of beauty and elegance no 
country, we believe, could ever boast of. Most of the foreign Ministers 
attended with their ladies. 

" After the supper the President gave the following toast : ' The Dancing 
Assembly of Philadelphia — May the members thereof, and the Fair who 
honour it with their presence, long continue in the enjoyment of an amuse- 
ment so innocent and agreeable.' " — Idem. 

"The President's birth-day was celebrated with uncommon zeal and 
attachment, and I never saw him in better health and spirits. The crowds 
of gentlemen that waited on him in the day were innumerable, and in the 
Assembly at night it was scarcely possible to move. I came off a little 
after eight, having business of great importance to attend to, and indeed 
the room was much too crowded to be comfortable." — James Iredell to Mrs. 
Iredell, February 26. 



FBIDAT, FEBRUARY 27. 

At Philadelphia : " February 28, 1795.— I received [Feb- 
uary 24] an invitation by my father from Mrs. Washington 
to visit her, and Col. [Thomas] Hartley politely offered to 
accompany me to the next drawing-room levee. 

" On this evening my dress was white brocade silk, 
trimmed with silver, and white silk, high-heeled shoes, em- 
broidered with silver, and a light blue sash, with silver cord 
and tassel tied at the left side. My watch was suspended 
at the right, and my hair was in its natural curls. Sur- 
mounting all was a small white hat and white ostrich- 
feather, confined by brilliant band and buckle. Punctual 
to the moment, Col. Hartley, in his chariot, arrived. He 
brought with him Dr. Price, from England, who has sought 
America as an asylum, having given some political umbrage 
to his own government. 

" The hall, stairs, and drawing-room of the President's 
house were lighted by lamps and chandeliers. Mrs. Wash- 
ington, with Mrs. Knox, sat near the fire-place. Other 
ladies were seated on sofas, and gentlemen stood in the 
centre of the room conversing. On our approach, Mrs. 
Washington arose and made a courtesy — the gentlemen 
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bowed most profoundly — and I calculated my declension to 
her own with critical exactness. The President soon after, 
with that benignity peculiarly his own, advanced, and I 
arose to receive and return his compliments with the respect 
and love my heart dictated. He seated himself beside me, 
and inquired for my father, a severe cold having detained 
him at home." — Charlotte Chambers to Mrs. James Chambers. 



Charlotte Chambers, the writer of the above-quoted letter, was the 
daughter of General James Chambers, of the Pennsylvania line, and grand- 
daughter of Benjamin Chambers, the founder of Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. She married Israel Ludlow in November, 1796. In a subsequent 
letter, dated March 11, also to her mother, referring to a visit paid her by 
Mrs. Washington, she writes, " On taking leave, she [Mrs. "Washington] 
observed a portrait of the President hanging over the fire-place, and said 
' she had never seen a correct likeness of General Washington. The only 
merit the numerous portraits of him possessed was their resemblance to 
each other.' " 

Miss Chambers was also present at the birth-night ball, February 23, of 
which, in a letter dated the 25th, she gives her mother the following descrip- 
tion : 1 " Dr. Rodman, 2 master of ceremonies, met us at the door, and con- 
ducted us to Mrs. Washington. She half arose as we made our passing 
compliments. She was dressed in a rich silk, but entirely without orna- 
ment, except the animation her amiable heart gives to her countenance. 
Next her were seated the wives of the foreign ambassadors, glittering from 
the floor to the summit of their headdress. One of the ladies wore three 
large ostrich-feathers. Her brow was encircled by a sparkling fillet of dia- 
monds; her neck and arms were almost covered with jewels, and two 
watches were suspended from her girdle, and all reflecting the light from a 
hundred directions. Such superabundance of ornament struck me as inju- 
dicious ; we look too much at the gold and pearls to do justice to the lady. 
However, it may not be in conformity to their individual taste thus decor- 
ating themselves, but to honor the country they represent. 

"The seats were arranged like those of an amphitheatre, and eords were 
stretched on each side of the room, about three feet from the floor, to pre- 
serve sufficient space for the dancers. We were not long seated when 
General Washington entered, and bowed to the ladies as he passed round 
the room. 'He comes, he comes, the hero comes I' I involuntarily but 
softly exclaimed. When he bowed to me, I could scarcely resist the im- 

1 These letters are printed in a volume published at Philadelphia in 1856, 
entitled, " Memoir of Charlotte Chambers, by her Grandson Louis H. 
Garrard." 

2 Query, Dr. Thomas Redman. 
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•pulse of my heart, that almost burst through my bosom, to meet him. The 
•dancing soon after commenced." 

MONDAY, MARCH 9. 1 

At Philadelphia : " I am directed by the President of the 
United States to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 7th inst., and that of the present day ; — and to express 
to you his regret at your despair of bringing your plan of a 
national monument to a fortunate issue." — Bartholomew 
-Dandridge to Giuseppe Ceracchi. 

Giuseppe Ceracchi, an Italian sculptor, a pupil of Canova, came to this 
country in 1791. He sought the aid of Congress in the erection of a monu- 
ment to the American Revolution, but that body did not favor the design. 
Ceracchi modelled a bust of Washington from life in 1792, which, although 
rather severe in style, is claimed to be an admirable representation of the 
man. The mouth is particularly remarkable for its fidelity of expression. 
This bust is owned by the estate of the late Gouverneur Kemble of New 
York. He also repeated it in colossal size. Ceracchi returned to Europe 
in 1795, and was executed in 1802, for a supposed connection with an 
attempt to assassinate Napoleon. 

SUNDAY, MARCH 29. 

At Philadelphia : " March 30. — I dined yesterday with 
the President. He was in fine health and spirits, and so 
were Mrs. Washington and the whole family. There is 
now there an elderly sister of Miss Oustis's [Eliza Parke 
Custis] not so handsome as herself, but she seems to be 
very agreeable." — James Iredell to Mrs. Iredell. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 2. 

At Philadelphia : " April 2. — We dined to-day with the 
President and Mrs. Washington, in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond, the Chevalier and Madame Frere (who is 
truly an elegant woman) Don Philip Jaudennes and his lady, 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Berckel, Mr. and Mrs. Randolph, Mr. 

1 " March 9. — At four o'clock with the Speaker and twenty-two members 
of the [Pennsylvania] House [of Representatives], dined with President 
"Washington. He was exceedingly affable to all."— Diary of Jacob Hiltz- 
heimer. 
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and Mrs. Wolcott, Mr. and Mrs. Pinckney, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Coxe. Madame Frere and Madame Jaudennes were 
brilliant with diamonds." — Mrs. William Gushing to . 

TUESDAY, APRIL 14. 

Leaves Philadelphia : " April 16. — On Tuesday [April 14] 
the President of the United States set out from this city for 
his seat at Mount Vernon." — Dunlap and Claypoole's American 
Daily Advertiser. 

" Tuesday, April 14. — Left Phil", for Mt. V. reached Wilmington. 
April 15. — Beached Rogers Susq*. April 16. — Baltimore. April 17. — 
Bladensburgh. April 18. — George Town. April 19. — Mount Vernon and 
remained there until the 26*." — Washington's Diary. 

SUNDAY, APRIL 26. 

Leaves Mount Vernon: "April 26. — Came to George 
Town. April 27. — In the federal city. April 28. — Arrived at 
Bladensburgh. April 29. — Baltimore. April 30. — Rogers's 
— Susquehanna. May 1. — Came to Wilmington. May 2. — 
Arrived at Philadelphia." — Washington's Diary. 

" Philadelphia 4" May. — I arrived in this city on Saturday [May 2] at 
noon." — Washington to William Pearce. 

MONDAY, MAY 4. 

At Philadelphia : " I intended, but forgot when I was at 
Mount Vernon, to measure the size of the picture frames 
in the parlour ; which contains my picture * — Mrs. Wash- 
ington — and the two child'. I wish you to do it, and send 
me the account in your next letter. Measure the frames 
(I believe they are all of a size) from out to out ; and then 

1 The three-quarter-length representing "Washington in the costume of a 
colonel in the Virginia militia, painted by Charles Willson Peale at Mount 
Vernon, in May, 1772, the first original portrait of the Pater Patriae. George 
Washington Parke Oustis, referring to this portrait in his " Recollections," 
says, " This splendid and most interesting picture formed the principal or- 
nament of the parlor at Mount Vernon for twenty-seven years." The pic- 
ture is now owned by General George W. C. Lee ; the original study for 
the head is in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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on the inside, where they show the Canvas, or picture." — 

Washington id* William Pearce. 

SUNDAY, MAT 10. 

At Philadelphia : " I am sorry to find by your last reports 
that there has been two deaths in the family since I left 
Mount Vernon ; and one of them a young fellow. — I hope 
every necessary care and attention was afforded him. — I ex- 
pect little of this from McKoy [an overseer], — or indeed 
from most of his class ; for they seem to consider a Negro 
much in the same light as they do the brute beasts, on the 
farms; and often treat them as inhumanly." — Washington 
to William Pearce. 

MONDAY, JUNE 8. 

At Philadelphia: "June 9. — I dined yesterday in the 
family way with the President . . . The whole family 
made the usual inquiries concerning you and sent you the 
usual compliments." — John Adams to Mrs. Adams. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 16. 

At Philadelphia : " June 18. — Mr. Adet was presented to 
the President on Tuesday [June 16], and, accompanied by 
the Secretary of State made me a visit immediately after his 
audience. I was not at home, but in Senate. On Wednes- 
day morning I returned his visit at Oeller's hotel." — John 
Adams to Mrs. Adams. 



Pierre Auguste Adet succeeded M. Fauchet as Minister from France to 
the United States. In 1797 he broke off diplomatic relations, presenting 
the note of the Directory declaring that France would treat neutrals as 
they allowed themselves to be treated by the English. Before returning to 
his own country he issued an address to the American people intended to 
inflame them against the policy of their government. 

(To be continued.) 



